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The  chy  of  Saloniki  had  in  normal  times  a  population  estimated 
at  100,000  to  175.000.  This  has  been  increased  to  about  400,000  by  the 
influx  of  refug'ees  from  Serbia,  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  that 
part  of  Greek  IMacedonia  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  character  of  the  population  has  been  steadily 
changnig.  The  (jreek  element  has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  this 
region  and  now  stands  first  in  point  of  numbers.  Turks,  formerly  the 
most  numerous  class,  are  now  third  in  rank  and  are  steadily  decreas- 
ing. The  Jewish  jDopulation  retains  second  place  and  is  the  most 
important  commercially.  A  mixture  of  Bulgars,  Serbs,  Roumanians, 
and  Russians  make  up  the  remainder  of  one  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous populations  in  the  world.  Differences  of  race,  religion,  and 
customs  tend  to  make  the  commercial  development  of  the  region  a 
slow  one. 

limited  Port  Facilities. 

Saloniki  is  the  principal  port  in  this  district,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  only  open  one  of  any  importance,  as  Cavalla  has  been  in 
eneni}^  possession  since  the  fall  of  1916.  The  former  is  at  present  the 
only  port  from  which  Macedonian  tobacco  can  be  shipped,  though  in 
normal  times  the  latter  ships  20  times  the  amount.  Other  articles 
of  export  are  crude  opium  and  hides  and  skins. 

The  harljor  is  large  and  the  best  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  l)ut  the 
port  facilities  are  limited.  The  coaling  of  vessels  at  present  is  al- 
most impossible,  as  the  Greek  Government  does  not  permit  the  ex- 
portation of  coiil,  except  in  very  unusual  cases.  Conditions  for  sup- 
plying fuel  oil  for  vessels  are  better.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  pre- 
pared in  normal  times  to  furnish  any  amount  needed  by  ships  of 
any  size  upon  24  hours'  notice.  The  vessel  inust  be  prepared  to  an- 
chor in  a  minimum  depth  of  23  feet  of  water  off  the  company's  jett}", 
from  which  the  oil  is  convej'ed  by  a  floating  pipe-line  system  to  the 
tanks  on  board. 

Thei'e  is  no  direct  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  the 
United  States.  The  principal  lines  touching  here  are  the  ]\fessagc- 
ries  !Maritimes  of  Miirseille,  the  Servitzio  Marittimi  of  Xaples,  and 
the  National  Steam  Xavigation  Co.  of  Greece. 

Trade  Conditions  Unfavorable. 

Commercial  conditions  in  Greek  Macedonia  have  been  abnormal 
for  the  last  Ave  years.    The  Balkan  wars  and  the  conse<i[ncnt  transi- 
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lion  of  soA'fereignty  from  Ottoman  to  Greek,  with  its  new  laws  and 
regulations,  and  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  latter  to  local  condi- 
tions, are  matters  of  history. 
N^  .  4r  111  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions,  however,  the  banks  report  no 
''^^•M^fc^aiiiu'es  for  the  past  year,  a  condition  largely  due  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  moratorium.  Most  import  and  export  concerns 
have  been  operating  on  a  cash  basis,  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  limit 
speculation  and  confine  operations  to  current  needs.  The  presence 
of  the  Entente  forces  has  largely  offset  the  loss  of  transit  trade  as  far 
as  local  retailers  are  concerned.  The  armies  have  given  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  refugees,  the  care  of  whom  has  constituted  a 
serious  problem  to  the  community  and  the  Greek  Government. 

The  greatest  disaster  of  all,  and  one  seriously  affecting  the  retail 
trade  of  the  city,  was  the  fire  of  August,  1917.  The  area  of  the  dis- 
trict destroyed  was  approximately  1,100,000  square  meters,  including, 
a  large  portion  of  the  business  section.  Fully  50,000  people  were 
made  homeless,  and  the  problem  of  their  care  is  one  that  is  taxing  the 
energies  of  everyone. 
Effect  of  the  War  on  Shipping. 

Military  necessities  have  restricted  the  commercial  movement  of 
the  port  during  1917,  and  ordinary  merchantmen  now  discharge  their 
cargoes  into  lighters  in  the  roadstead  and  have  very  limited  ware- 
house accommodations. 

Shipping  between  the  United  States  and  this  port  has  entirely 
ceased.  The  last  American  vessel  to  arrive  Avas  here  in  November, 
191G.  Saloniki,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  finds  it  much 
more  difficult  than  Barcelona,  Marseille,  Naples,  Alexandria,  or 
Piraeus  to  secure  shipping  accommodations,  for  it  is  somewhat  out 
of  the  route  for  the  bulk  of  the  Levant  trade.  At  this  time  out- 
going steamers  from  America  could  certainly  get  full  cargoes  for 
Saloniki,  but  would  be  compelled  to  return  practically  in  ballast. 

The  movement  of  the  port  was  exceedingly  large,  but  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  naval  vessels  and  their  auxiliaries.  The  ar- 
rival of  purely  merchant  tonnage  registered  more  than  a  40  per 
cent  decrease  over  that  of  1916,  but  small  sailing  vessels  under  the 
Greek  flag  showed  a  substantial  increase.  The  tonnage  of  steam  mer- 
chant vessels  entering  the  port  during  the  past  three  years  was  1.050,- 
191  in  1915,  428,887  in  191G,  and  181,796  in  1917.  In  addition  to  this, 
5,022  sailing  vessels,  Avith  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  138,653,  made 
entry  during  1917. 

By  a  recent  decree  the  Greek  Government  has  forbidden  the  sale 
of  ships  without  the  written  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Ma- 
rine. The  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  National  Finance,  and  Marine 
are  taking  steps  for  the  building  of  ships  by  controlled  yards,  under 
the  direction  of  officers  of  the  navy,  and  by  private  shipyards  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government  at  Piraeus,  Syra,  Spetsai,  and  other  places. 
The  wood  is  to  be  furnished  from  the  State  forests. 
Saloniki  as  a  Distributing  Center. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  future  of  Saloniki  as  a'  distributing 
center.  The  geographical  position  of  the  port  and  its  excellent 
natural  harbor  give  it  a  prestige  that  other  Balkan  ports  Avill  not  be 
able  to  supplant,  even  though  new  distributing  centers  may  be  ere- 
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atecL  On  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions,  the  trade  with 
Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania  maj^  be  increased  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  free  customs  zone  at  this  port.  However, 
in  speaking  for  the  year  of  1917,  Saloniki's  importance  as  a  distrib- 
uting center  has  been  decidedly  nil  and  the  history  of  conmierce  and 
industry  for  the  district  has  been  that  of  the  city. 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising'. 

Agriculture  and  the  allied  industries  are  the  most  important  ones 
in  Greek  l^Iaceclonia.  The  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  ]nany 
crops,  the  principal  ones  being  tobacco,  opium  poppy,  cereals,  wine 
grapes,  garden  truck,  cotton,  and  rice.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation  and  scientific  farming  is  un- 
known. Under  modern  methods  of  irrigatio.i  it  is  estimated  that 
the  acreage  could  be  quintupled  and  the  average  yield  per  acre 
trebled.  Though  pursued  in  a  most  primitive  way  with  the  most 
primitive  im]>lements  this  industry  proves  lucrative  for  large  land- 
OAvners.  These  properties  are  rarely  farmed  by  the  owners,  but  are 
subdivided  into  small  farms  that  arc  rented  for  stated  considera- 
tions or  on  sliarcs.  When  normal  conditif^n ;  again  prevail  an  in- 
creased use  of  modern  machinery  and  irrigation  systems  will  per- 
mit the  raising  of  a  greater  variety  of  crops  and  will  make  farming 
more  extensive  and  satisfactory  tlian  at  present.  There  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  character  of  tlie  crops  recently,  cereals,  etc.,  hav- 
ing been  neglected  for  tobacco  on  account  of  the  extremely  high 
prices  prevailing  for  this  product. 

The  stock-raising  industry  is  practically  nonexistent  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  An  absence  of  the  better  class  of  foreign-bred  stock  has 
led  to  a  degeneration  of  Macedonian  farm  aviimals,  and  the  requisi- 
tioning by  the  various  armies  has  naturally  reduced  the  stand  of 
every  kind  of  stock.  In  sheep  raising  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
differentiate  between  animals  for  wool  and  those  for  meat. 

To  encourage  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  endeavored  to  support  the  Model  Farm,  an  agricultural 
institution  in  Saloniki,  founded  during  the  Turkish  rc%ime,  and  has 
recently  purchased  $7U0,000  worth  of  modern  agricultural  machinery 
from  American  companies  for  future  use  in  this  district  and  in 
Thessaly.  The  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute, 
an  American  missionary  school  near  Saloniki,  has  been  active,  espe- 
ciaih^  with  regard  to  the  silk-cocoon  industry  and  better  cereal  and 
olive  crops,  but  has  been  laboring  under  hnancial  difficulties. 
Decreased  Exports  of  Tobacco. 

Filler  leaf  tobacco,  unstemmed.  was  the  chief  article  of  export 
from  Greek  ISIacedonia  in  1017.  In  a  normal  year,  the  value  pur- 
chased by  American  firms  alone  amounted  to  about  $(5,000,000, 
whereas  only  1.801,030  pounds,  valued  at  $2,07l),r)0G,  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year. 

Ordinarily  the  (juantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  districts  near 
Saloniki  has  been  small,  but  it  was  estimated  that  about  2,000,000 
okes  (j),(»40,000  pounds),  consisting  of  all  types  of  Turkish  tobacco, 
were  raised  last  year.  This  was  an  increase  of  fully  75  per  cent  over 
(he  amount  of  the  191G  crop,  and  had  there  been  more  lain,  the  crop 
would  have  been  from  100  to  150  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 
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The  quality  of  tobacco  was  as  good,  if  not  better  than  in  1916. 
This  "was  caused  by  the  fact  that  many  refugees  from  Samsun, 
Smyrna,  and  Thrflce,  bringing  with  them  a  few  tobacco  seeds,  had 
planted  in  small  fields,  and  on  soil  which  had  never  before  been  used 
for  tobacco,  thus  producing  a  type  that  even  the  most  experienced 
men  were  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  it  would  improve  Avith  age. 
Factors  Contributing-  to  Increased  Prices  of  Tobacco. 

Present  prices  are  at  least  100  per  cent  over  those  of  191G,  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  merchants  are  unable  to  get  their  usual 
stocks  from  the  Ca valla,  Samsun,  and  Smyrna  districts.  Moreover, 
shipping  facilities  are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  for- 
eign factories  to  be  supplied  with  raw  material,  and  local  factories 
have  received  large  orders  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  district. 
Egyptian  merchants  also  are  strong  buyers  on  this  market. 

Wages  for  pickers  and  manipulators  have  increased  nearly  100  per 
cent  over  those  of  191G;  this  and  the  high  export  tax  are  the  most 
important  items  entering  into  the  present  high  prices. 

The  result  of  the  increased  prices  has  been  that  buying  has  prac- 
tically ceased  in  the  villages.  It  is  ex^jected  that  this  maneuver  of 
the  big  companies  Avill  sooner  or  later  force  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  price  demanded.  The  planters  will  be  forced  to  sell  their 
products  unless  the  Greek  Government  comes  to  their  aid,  which  is 
unlikely  under  present  conditions.  The  tobacco  men  take  a  most 
pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  trade  in  Macedonia,  luiless  con- 
ditions radicalh^  change. 

Opium  Crop — Prices. 

The  crude  opium  trade  of  Greek  Macedonia  is  second  in  import- 
ance only  to  that  of  tobacco.  In  a  normal  year  the  declared  export 
returns  of  this  article  to  the  United  States  show  an  average  shipment 
of  1G0,000  pounds,  valued  at  $870,000.  During  1917,  American  firms 
were  able  to  purchase  only  18,907  pounds,  valued  at  $318,0.53. 

As  communications  with  the  chief  opium-producing  centers  have 
been  interrupted,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  production  in  those 
countries  during  the  past  ^-ear.  The  only  available  information  is 
that  concerning  the  crop  in  the  regions  of  Langaza,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Chalcidice,  the  only  districts  in  Greece  raising  the  poppy  in  1917. 
These  regions  produced  about  1,000  okes  (2,820  pounds)  of  opium, 
representing  about  20  cases.  Conditions  for  the  sowing  of  the  poppy 
during  the  fall  of  1910,  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  in  June  and 
July  of  1917  were  unusually  favorable. 

Prices  which  opened  in  June  with  the  rate  of  110  drachmas  per 
oke  ($7.53  per  pound)  for  very  moist  opium,  or  about  130  drachmas 
per  oke  ($8.90  per  pound)  for  opium  of  a  normal  degree  of  moisture, 
had  risen  to  401  drachmas  per  oke  ($27.65  per  pound)  in  November, 
and  at  the  present  time  sellers  are  demanding  4G0  drachmas  per  oke 
($31.48  per  pound). 

A  stronger  jn'ice  increase  is  foreseen,  both  on  account  of  the  scarc- 
ity of  the  article  and  the  fact  that  the  drought  this  last  year  pre- 
vented the  sowing  of  poppy.  If  foreign  countries  have  urgent  need 
for  the  article,  as  high  as  450  drachmas  per  oke  ($30.80  per  jTound) 
cash  will  have  to  be  j^aid,  and  at  that  rate  only  a  fcAV  cases  are  for 
sale.    To  obtain  a  larger  quantity,  a  higher  price  must  be  paid.    The  • 
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hoklei's  are  little  inclined  to  deplete  their  stock,  knowing  that  the 
world's  consumption  is  several  thousands  of  cases  annually,  while 
the  entire  disposable  stocks  in  Saloniki  amount  to  only  84  cases.  The 
local  market  and  that  of  Persia  have  been  the  only  ones  supplying 
the  world  demand  for  more  than  two  years.  On  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation  and  the  reported  enormous  reduction  of  the 
Persian  crop,  consumers  will  have  recourse  to  the  local  market  be- 
cause the  quality  of  the  Macedonian  opium  is  preferred  by  all  drag 
manufacturers. 

Production  of  Magnesite. 

]\Iining  has  never  been  of  much  importance  in  the  Saloniki  dis- 
trict. The  increasing  dc-maud  for  magnesite  for  iron  foundries  and 
other  industries  has  led  to  shipments  of  this  ore  during  the  past  two 
_years  from  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  No  official  information  being 
"available  showing  the  quantities  shipped  to  various  countries  during 
that  period,  the  following  information  has  been  obtained  from  reli- 
able private  sources: 

There  are  five  localities  where  magiu^tite  is  obtainable — at  Yera- 
kino  and  Cokino  Petra  on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  quarries 
northeast  and  southeast  of  Vavdos,  and  at  Galatista. 

The  most  important  of  these,. the  Yerakino  mines,  have  been  Avorked 
since  1905  and  are  still  far  from  being  fully  developed.  Before  the 
present  war,  the  mine  owners  calcined  practically  their  total  output 
and  then  shipped  it  to  Holland,  whence  it  was  reshipped  to  different 
countries.  These  shipments  reached  10.000  metric  tons  of  ore,  repre- 
senting 21,000  tons  of  the  crude  ore  annually,  besides  2,000  or  3,000 
tons  of  crude  ore  sent  to  Italy,  France,  and  Holland.  After  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  process  of  calcination  was  halted  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  fuel  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  westward-bound 
freight  accommodations. 

In  191G,  the  shipment  of  the  ore  to  Holland  had  fallen  to  320  tons 
of  crude  and  730  tons  of  calcined  nuignesite,  and  1917  shows  no  record 
of  sales  to  that  country.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
12.911:  tons  of  crude  ore  in  1910,  ]3ut  in  1917  there  were  none.  The 
British  (government  was  the  principal  purchaser  in  1915,  191G,  and 
the  first  half  of  1917,  as  shipments  there  reached  in  that  period  a 
total  of  40.000  tons,  at  prices  A'ar3'ing  from  $7.50  to  $12.50  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Yerakino.  Owing  to  increased  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  and 
transportation  there  has  been  an  increase  in  price,  and  since  July  1, 
1917,  there  have  been  practical!}'  no  new  sales  made. 

Governmental  Control  of  Trade. 

Arrangements  made  b}'  the  Entente  military  authorities  Avith  the 
Greek  Government  in  191C  for  the  limitation  and  control  of  exports 
from  abroad  into  New  (ireeee  are  still  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Mixed  Commission  of  ]\Iacedonia.  Trade  in  wheat  and  flour,  the 
most  important  items  of  American  export  into  this  district,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Greek  Government  through  the  National  Bank  of 
Greece.  Petroleum,  coal,  and  other  fuels  arc  imported  and  dis- 
tributed under  military  supervision.  During  the  latter  part  of  1917 
the  Greek  Government  requisitioned  all  stocks  of  sugar,  salt,  olivo 
oil,  and  wood,  and  is  distributing  them  by  tlie  card  system. 
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Banking  Conditions — Great  Losses  Caused  by  Fire. 

The  banking  business  in  Saloniki  during  1917  was  utterly  ab- 
normal. Difficulties  in  importing  and  exporting  goods,  lack  of  ship- 
ping, the  political  situation,  restrictive  measures  affecting  business, 
limited  and  insecure  warehouse  facilities  in  the  city,  and  interrup- 
tions in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  combined  to  reduce  banking 
operations. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  discount  transactions  have  rarely  been 
made,  and  in  the  year  o^f  1917  there  were  practically  none  except 
in  connection  with  subscriptions  to  loans  of  the  Allied  powers.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  shipping  was  more  or  less  available,  and 
the  import  of  merchandise  was  fairly  regular,  being  made  on  docu- 
mentary credits.  These  credits  and  exchange  operations  connected 
with  them,  together  with  advances  on  goods,  constituted  a  fair  busi- 
ness. From  the  beginning  of  the  submarine  Avar  difficulties  rapidly 
increased,  and,  after  the  prohibition  of  exportation  of  rice  and  other 
articles  from  Egypt,  arrivals  of  merchandise  from  Egypt  and  France 
became  very  rare,  while  onl}'  limited  amounts  came  from  Italy. 
Local  merchants  have  been  able  to  transact  several  very  satisfactory 
ventures,  and  on  the  whole  have  considered  the  past  12  months  a 
profitable  period,  although  there  have  also  been  some  heavy  losses, 
owing  to  the  great  fire. 

The  general  financial  condition  of  Saloniki  could  have  been  re- 
garded as  good  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire.  Since  then  many  mer- 
chants have  been  unable  to  resume  business  on  account  of  the  delay 
in  the  adjustment  of  losses,  which  have  been  estimated  at  about 
$50,000,000.  Insurance  companies  have  been  considerably  ham- 
pered in  making  settlements  by  the  requirements  of  the  Greek  law; 
furthermore,  the  companies  themselves  refused  to  admit  entire  lia- 
bilit}^  for  losses  on  account  of  certain  conditions  in  the  city  arising 
from  the  military  occupation.  The  English  companies  began  the 
payment  of  the  smallest  claims  during  the  last  week  in  December, 
19i7,  but  state  that  they  are  not  in  position  to  judge  the  probable 
total  loss,  as  the  greater  number  of  claims  have  yet  to  be  settled. 

Rates  of  Exchange. 

The  great  expenditure  of  money  by  the  Entente  military  authori- 
ties in  Macedonia  during  the  past  year  has  caused  a  very  large 
movement  of  funds  through  local  banks,  involving  exchange  opera- 
tions which  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  local  banking  business. 
To  certain  merchants,  purveyors,  and  contractors  these  expenditures 
have  meant  great  profits,  but  their  effects  upon  other  local  activities 
have  scarcely  been  noticed  in  view  of  the  extremely  high  cost  of 
living  and  wages  for  labor. 

Bankers  do  not  consider  that  these  expenditures  have  had  any 
appreciable  eff'ect  upon  the  stability  of  the  rate  of  the  drachma, 
except  to  strengthen  the  marginal  reserve  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  drachma  rate  at  par.  However,  the  Greek  exchange  has  under- 
gone certain  fluctuations.  On  January  2,  1917,  before  the  entry  of 
Greece  into  the  war,  the  following  quotations  were  given :  86.85 
drachmas  per  100  francs;  24.325  drachmas  per  pound  sterling;  and 
5.10  drachmas  per  American  dollar.  On  December  31,  1917,  after  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Greece,  the  following  figures  were  quoted: 
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90.75  drachmas  per  100  francs;  24.05  drachmas  per  pound  sterling; 
and  5.1G  drachmas  per  American  dollar. 

English  bank  notes  were  exchanged  for  Greek  notes  at  a  loss  of 
about  5  per  cent,  and  Trench  notes  at  a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent. 
Greek  bank  notes  maintained  their  par  value.  French,  Belgian, 
and  Swistj  silver  was  accepted  at  par.  Greek  gold  was  not  in  cir- 
culation, and  European  gold  specie  was  at  a  ])reniium  throughout 
the  year,  never  averaging  less  than  12 i  per  cent  and  at  the  present 
time  reaching  25  per  cent. 

Insurance  Companies  Profit  by  Government  Decree. 

The  25  per  cent  rate  was  reached  about  the  end  of  the  j'ear,  when 
the  new  decree  of  the  Greek  Government  went  into  effect,  obliging 
the  banks  to  pa}'  out  deposits,  made  in  gold,  in  Greek  paper  money 
at  par.  The  banks  state  that  the  decree  has  had  no  effect  on  local 
business,  because  legal  tender  is  the  drachma  note  as  long  as  forced 
currency  exists,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  stop  speculation  and 
prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  from  Greece.  The  insurance  coni- 
I^anies,  Avhich  had  already  agreed  to  pay  the  losses  of  sufferers  of  the 
fire  either  in  gold  or  in  jjaper  money  at  the  day's  rate  of  exchange, 
promptly  availed  themselves  of  the  governmental  decision  and  are 
adjusting"  the  losses  in  paj^er  money  at  par.  The  consequence  of  this 
has  been  that  of  the  60,000,000  francs  (about  $12,000,000)  of  foreign 
money  already  payable  here  the  comj^anies  have  benefited  up  to  the 
present  time  b}'  about  20  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  speculation 
in  gold  has  become  more  active. 

A  second  decree  has  forbidden  merchants  to  furnish  exchange  upon 
foreign  countries,  unless  they  are  purchasing  merchandise  to  be 
shii^ped  to  Greece,  and  even  in  that  case  they  can  not  do  so  unless 
they  give  full  details  to  the  Ephors  of  Finances.  Consequently,  the 
merchants,  who  in  the  ]:>ast  have  been  accustomed  to  furnish  open 
credits  to  their  agents  abroad  for  the  purchase  and  consignment  to 
Saloniki  of  all  kinds  of  goods  without  fixing  quantity  and  quality, 
are  no  longer  able  to  stand  by  these  transactions. 
Exchange  Quotations  on  American  Dollars. 

The  ]'esi)ective  high  and  lov>^  exchange  quotations  on  the  American 
dollar  during  1017  v.ere  as  follows:  Drachma  (paper),  5.215  and  5.10; 
franc  (Paris),  5.83  and  5.G5,  and  the  pound  (sterling),  $4.70  and 
$4.60.  These  figures  are  on  a  paper  basis.  To  arrive  at  the  gold 
basis  25  per  cent  must  be  deducted.  Saloniki  banks  now  transact 
their  American  business  directly  with  banks  in  the  United  States 
and  quotations  are  expressed  in  American  dollars. 

On  June  1,  1917,  the  military  authcn-ities  decreed  that  no  finan- 
cial transactions  with  America  or  neutral  countries  were  to  be  made, 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Mixed  Commission.  The  banks 
state  that  this  i)rohibition  has  had  no  influence  whatever  on  business, 
and  that  only  tho,  lack  of  transportation  and  the  oreat  delays  and 
difficulties  of  communication  by  mail  and  cable  with  these  countries 
liave  reduced  this  business  to  a  minimu.m. 
Import  Statistics. 

Food  i)roducts,  textiles,  and  wearing  ai)i)arel  constituted  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  into  this  district  in  Vj'U.    The  statistics  show  that  a 
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few  commodities  of  German  and  Austrian  origin  were  put  on  the 
market,  but  these  ^Yere  goods  that  had  been  in  bonded  warehouses 
and  removed  during  the  year.  The  country  of  origin  has  not  always 
been  correetl}^  given,  as  many  American  goods  transshipped  from 
England,  France,  or  Italy  have  been  listed  in  the  local  customs- 
house  as  coming  from  these  countries.  As  it  is,  the  United  States  led 
in  the  amomit  of  tonnage  of  imports,  the  articles  being  principally 
foodstuffs,  petroleum,  and  coal.  The  following  table  shows  the  prin- 
cipal imports  into  Saloniki  and  the  principle  countries  of  origin  in 
1917: 


Articles 


United 
Stales 


Agricultural  products 

Animal  and  dairy  products 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

Drugs  and  chemico Is 

Dyes  and  fanning  materials 

Earthen,  stone,  glass,  and  china  ware 

Fish  and  fish  i^.roduets 

Forest  products 

Fru  its 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Machinery 

Melals  and  minerals,  and  manufactures  of. 

Oils,  cdlblo  and  industrial 

Paper,  stationery,  prints,  etc 

Sil  k  goods 

Soap. 


Spirits 

Sugar  and  confections. . 
Textiles,  miscellaneous. 
Wood,  manufactures  of. 
Woolen  goods 


Pounds. 

51,379,120 

■r.^,:m 

181,070 

3-14,686 


14,845 

224,770 

1,512 


85, 181 

14, 14S 

9,500,125 

3,784,232 

94, 103 

48 

6,221 

68, 109 

3,4,35,842 

46,835 

1,729 

4,435 


England. 


Poti.ndif. 

3,459.948 

96,055 

1,950,831 

W9,e3-i 

lo.^Sl 

50, 419 

27, 512 

7,349 


395 
319 

70,277 

3,096,258 

24, 425 

646 

47,446 

206, 706 

12, 578 

210,891 


28,514 


France. 


Pnund.''. 

6,002, 15;j 

555,197 

364,789 

1,071,079 

■14,4-13 
6;5 1.576 
224,692 
33:),  547 

26, 886 
141, 100 

27,270 
350,292 
191,757 
400, 654 

14,002 

100,082 

526, 074 

3, 588, 186 

232,219 

31,748 
133, 266 


Italy. 


Pounds. 
1,316,472 

23.910 

8, 16S,  105 

435. S34 

2.5. 4ai 
449.017 
131, 4S0 

]9,a'>1 
2,4.38,576 

48.829 

28,947 
508,907 

29, 149 
715,095 

10,784 

23,702 
421,116 
148,230 
771,942 

42,413 
130,567 


Egypt. 


Ponnds. 

3,262,401 

162,254 

159, 573 

165.475 

17, 233 

3,068 

154,460 


101,176 
239,117 


8.508 

1,935 

97, 100 

79 

293 

77,291 

789, 152 

26, 840 

290 

5,353 


Spain. 


Pounds 
311,895 


23,154 


26,308 


7,050 
'39.903 


29,850 
113 


68,825 
1,213 


2,166 


Export  Trade  of  Saloniki. 

The  United  States  led  in  the  Saloniki  export  trade  during  1917, 
with  Italy  and  France,  second  and  third,  respectivel3^  Natural, 
raw,  and  scmiraw  products  constituted  95  per  cent  of  the  exports,  as 
practically  all  commodities  of  local  manufacture  found  home  market, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Allied  Armies  and  great  numbers  of 
refugees. 

The  principal  exports  from  Saloniki  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  in  1917  Avere:  Raki,  818,282  pounds,  to  France  and 
England;  rosin,  1,10G,782  pounds,  to  Italy;  silk  cocoons,  169,479 
pounds,  to  Italy  and  France;  skins  454,172  pounds,  to  France,  Italy, 
and  England;  and  tobacco  in  leaves,  628,124  pounds  to  Italy  and 
Egypt.  Smaller  quantities  of  dried  fruits,  horns,  opium,  red  pepper, 
saffron,  and  wool  were  also  exported. 
Decreased  Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during 
1917,  as  compared  with  1916,  show  a  decrease  of  $1,649,478.  In  the 
average  cost  per  unit  of  commodities  exported,  however,  there  was  a 
general  increase. 

Exports  of  crude  opium  increased  128  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
299  per  cent  in  value.  The  increase  in  amount  is  due  to  the  greater 
ease  in  obtaining  export  permits  from  the  Entente  authorities,  and 
the  increase  in  price  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  product  in  the  world's 
markets,  the  restriction  of  production  caused  by  military  operations, 
and  the  sowing  of  available  land  to  more  remunerative  products. 
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There  are  no  returns  for  1017  for  crude  saffron,  cigarette  paper, 
dressed  furs,  second-hand  India  rubber^ magnesite,  tanning  materials, 
and  Avool.  These  items  for  the  most  part  found  a  home  market. 
The  returns  for  hides  and  skins  show  a  decrease  both  in  qunntity  and 
vahie. 

Exports  of  filler  leaf  tobacco  decreased  3,922,540  pounds  in  amount 
and  $1,165,357  in  value.  The  discrepancy  between  decreases  in 
amounts  and  values  is  explained  by  the  extraordinary  prices  of 
tobacco  this  past  year.  Tlie  tobacco-growing  districts  increased, 
but  the  prices  demanded  by  the  planters,  the  increased  cost  of  ma- 
nipulation, the  ncAV  ta^es  and  duties,  and  excessive  freights  greatly 
curtailed,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  actually  halted  buying. 
Lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  Saloniki  to  the  United  States  has 
been  seriously  felt  by  local  exporters  and  American  tobacco  interests. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  cjuantity  and  value  of  the  declared 
exports  from  Saloniki  to  the  T^nited  States  during  th&  years  191(» 
and  1917: 


Articles. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Opium,  crude pounds . 

Magnesite do. .. 

SatVrorv,  crude do... 

Cigarette  paper packages. 

Fur,  dres.sed:  Marmot pieces- 
India  rubber,  old pounds . 

Skins: 

Badger pieces. 

Cat do... 

ro.\- do... 

Ooat do... 

Ilarc do . . . 

Kid do... 

Lamb do. . . 

^^I'^CP {pounds: 

Tann ing  materials:  Pner do. . . 

Tobacco  filler,  unstemmed do. . . 

Wool: 

Umrashed do. . . 

Washed do. . . 

All  other  aitieles 


1&1& 


Quantity. 


Value. 


8,282 

12,564,960 

102 

0.099 

783 

45,599 


Total 


3,475 

216,089 

10.550 

209,. ■'.fiS 

656,700 

172, 103 

22,292 

33, 502 

5, 72;i,  532 

G14, 133 
62,005 


S79, 686 

42,095 

900 

3,393 

864 

4,332 


11, 

158, 

1, 

102, 

416, 

129, 

5, 

1, 

3,214, 


1-K,027 

15,079 
109 


4,361,343 


Quantity.      'Value, 


18,907 


6,8-44 

6S2 

3,007 

18, 110 


-2, 400 
141,155 

126,802 


l,Sai,036. 


J318,053 


6i830 

877 

9,589 

22,835 


l,85:i 
149, 778 
122,435 


2,079,506 


2,711,755 


Opportunity  for  Extension  of  American  Trade. 

Dunng  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  a  large  proportion  of  local 
imports  have  been  of  a  nature  ancT  quantit}'  Avhich,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  would  have  been  unnecessary  or  would  have  been  im- 
ported from  adjoining  countries.  American  exporters  have  not 
profited  through  the  situation  to  such  an  extent  as  has  been  generally 
believed,  though  a  certain  amount  of  ])ermanent  trade  has  pa.ssed 
into  their  hands.  In  addition  to  articles  of  prime  nece.ssit}',  cer- 
tain other  American  products,  heretofore  unknown  on  tlic  local  mar- 
ket, have  found  favor. 

Macedonia  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  .having'  few  mdus- 
tries  of  any  size,  and  the  wants  of  the  population  are  simple  antl 
small.  However,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  better  wearing  apparel,  foodstuff's,  petty  comforts,  and  small 
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luxuries  of  modern  civilizalion,  whereas  in  the  past  the  quality  of 
imports  has  usually  been  secondary  to  price. 

The  present  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  introducing  such  com- 
modities as  Avill  survive  the  period  of  war  and  constitute  a  perma- 
nent market.  Lack  of  transportation,  the  licensing  of  exports  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  control  of  imports  by  the  military  au- 
thorities here,  however,  make  commercial  intercourse  with  America 
difficult. 

These  conditions,  and  the  great  fire  of  August,  1917,  which  de- 
stroyed large  quantities  of  merchandise,  have  brought  about  a 
scarcity  of  gocds  in  this  district.  Consequently  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  market  here  for  almost  any  line  of  goods  at  any  price. 

The  fire  has  also  opened  a  vast  market  for  construction  materials 
in  the  future,  as  Saloniki  doss  not  possess  the  means  of  manufac- 
turing these  products  on  any  extensive  scale,  and  will  be  dependent 
on  foreign  markets  for  such  supjilies.  Probably  very  little  construc- 
tion work  Avill  be  undertaken  until  the  close  of  the  war,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  new  building  material  in  the  city,  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting, and  the  high  prices  of  such  material  at  present.  The  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  decided  on  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
building  plan  in  the  devastated  district.  Present  building  opera- 
tions are  being  confined  to  temporary  repair  work  in  the  business 
district  and  to  the  construction  of  small  buildings  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  for  the  housing  of  refugees. 

Methods  of  Obtaining  Trade. 

Certain  belligerent  countries  have  been  deprived  of  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  business  houses  in  this  district,  while  others  have 
greatl}^  increased  their  trade  both  in  variety  and  in  quantity.  These 
conditions  have  been  brought  about  by  the  circumstances  of  war  and 
Avill  not  necessarily  continue  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
local  business  houses  have  no  commercial  prejudices,  but  American 
methods  of  obtaining  trade  in  the  past  will  probably  require  read- 
justment to  meet  tliose  of  European  competitors. 

Price  and  quality  are  the  prime  essentials  for  the  introduction  of 
American  goods  into  Saloniki  markets.  An  order  should  not  be 
filled  by  substituting  products  other  than  those  originall}^  ordered, 
as  rleviations  in  kind,  shipping,  packing,  etc.,  are  severely  condenmed 
by  the  local  importers. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  commercial  rooms  of  this  consulate, 
where  cataloaues.  circulars,  trade  journals,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  trade  directories  are  systematically  filed  and  frequently  con- 
sulted by  local  merchants.  Publishers  of  trade  journals  and  ex- 
porters issuing  catalogues  are  invited  to  contribute  their  publica- 
tions regularly  to  this  office. 
Trade  Opening  with  Serbia. 

In  addition  to  the  purel}^  local  trade,  there  is  a  very  strong  possi- 
bility of  a  large  trade  opening  Avith  Serbia  in  the  future.  The 
consulate  has  been  approached  in  this  matter  by  two  of  the  most 
imp'srtant  Serbian  business  organizations.  One  organization,  ac- 
cording to  information  furnished  bv  local  banks,  has  a  paid-up  caj^i- 
tal  oi '1,000.000  francs  (about  $:20b,000),  and  now  posserises  in  the 
banks  of  Saloniki   and   in  allied  countries  545,000   francs    (aboiit 
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($109,000),  and  is  debtor  to  no  one.  This  association  was  formerly- 
engaged  in  the  banking  business,  especially  in  granting  loans  on 
merchandise  in  bonded  warehouses,  in  industrial  aft'airs,  and  in  the 
importation  of  merchandise  for  the  account  of  the  State  on  com- 
mission. At  present  it  is  the  only  Serbian  company  in  operation  and 
is  engaged  in  supplying  the  army  and  providing  for  the  necessities 
of  refugees.  Its  present  banking  business  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
transmission  of  payments  to  relati^'es  of  soldiers  and  refugees  left  in 
occupied  territories  or  staying  in  allied  or  neutral  countries,  and  in 
importing  general  merchandise  for  the  liberated  Serbian  territories. 

The  association  asks  for  quotations  of  prices  c.  i.  f.  Saloniki,  if 
possible,  if  not,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  offers  terms  of  payment  against 
documents  by  interposition  of  a  New  York  bank.  It  offers  as  refer- 
ences the  Banque  de  Salonique,  Saloniki;  Societe  Generale,  Paris; 
Societe  de  Credit  Suisse,  Geneva;  and  the  Serbian  consnhite  general, 
New^  York. 

The  other  organization  has  not  yet  actively  engaged  in  business 
but  is  desirous  of  opening  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

Both  associations  are  anxious  to  obtain  samples  and  descriptive 
literature  of  all  classes  of  merchandise  entering  into  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States.  American  business  houses  are  requested  to 
send  the  above  either  to  the  American  consulate  or  the  Serbian  con- 
sulate general  of  Saloniki  for  transmission  to  the  interested  parties. 
There  appears  to  be  an  excellent  op])ortunity  for  obtaining  a  firm 
and  permanent  foothold  in  the  trade  of  Serbia,  as  in  the  future,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Serbian  trade,  monopolized  by  Germany  and 
Austria  before  the  war,  will  be  diverted  to  other  countries. 

[The  names  of  the  Serbian  orsanizalions  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained 
from  tlie  Bnreau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  it)^  district  and  coopera- 
tive office.^  by  referring  to  file  No.  103611a,  and  a  list  of  tlie  principal  import 
merchants  and  agents  of  Saloniki,  forwarded  with  this  report,  may  be  obtained 
by  referring  to  fde  No.  103611b.] 

KALAMATA  AGENCY. 

[By  Consular  Agent  Sotiris  Carapatc.is,  .July  12.] 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Kalamata  district,  which  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  war,  was  the  poorest  in  the  history  of  the  district 
during  the  past  vear.  The  total  amount  of  the  trade  in  1017  was 
$448,000  (ii)iports  $208,160  and  exports  $240,740),  as  against  $2,430,- 
360  (imports  $339,000  and  exports  $2,100,360),  in  1916,^  The  imports 
in  1917  as  compared  with  those  of  1916  show  a  decrease  of  about  39 
per  cent,  while  the  exports  decreased  about  88.5  per  cent,  owing  to 
restrictions  in  foreign  markets  and  scarcity  of  tonnage. 

There  was  also  a  noted  decrease  in  the  port  movement  of  this  dis- 
trict during  1917.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  from  this  port, 
which  before  the  war  amounted  to  about  500.000  annuallv,  had  de- 
creased to  125,000  in  1016,  and  Avas  only  10,500  in  1017.  Four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  steamers  and  211  sailing  vessels  cleared  in  1016  as 
compared  with  34  steamers  and  387  sailing  ve.ssels  in  the  past  year. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1017  were  valued  at  $52,040.  or 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  this  district,  and  during 
the_  same  period  there  were  no  exports  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions. 
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Banking  In::;titutions — The  Currant  Market. 

Kalamata,  a  city  of  about  20,000  population,  has  several  banking 
institutions,  inchiding  the  Bank  of  Kalamata,  and  branches  of  the 
National  Bank  of  (Treece,  the  Bank  of  Athens,  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Bank.  The  first-named  institution  Avas 
organized  in  191G,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $S0,000.  Early  in  1918 
the  firm  was  incorporated  under  the  present  title,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $200,000. 

Although  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  insecticides  for  use  on  the 
vines,  the  currant  crop  in  1917,  having  been  favored  by  the  weather, 
was  good  and  amounted  to  about  40,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
20,000.000  pounds  for  191G,  and  the  currants  Avere  of  a  good  quality. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1917  about  one-half  of  the  entire  crop 
was  cousumed  in  the  interior,  either  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
wines,  jelly,  staphidine  (a  sugar  substitute),  or  as  food.  The  average 
market  piice  was  about  $0.05  per  pound,  and  the  f.  o.  b.  vessel  price 
about  $0,075. 

The  total  exports  of  currants  from  Kalamata  to  foreign  markets 
for  1917  am.ountcd  to  91,140  pounds,  28,700  pounds  being  exported 
to  France  and  68,740  pounds  to  Egypt.  The  exports  of  currants  in 
1915  and  191(5  amounted  to  21,507,185  and  9,007,330  pounds,  respec- 
tively. 

Currant  Products  and  Ey-Produets. 

In  addition  to  the  already  established  branch  of  the  Greek  Wine 
&  Spirits  Co.,  another  plant  was  installed  in  Kalamata  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1917  for  the  manufacture  of  currant  alcohol,  wines,  and  by- 
products. By  the  end  of  1917  this  plant  had  produced  44,790  gallons 
of  pure  alcohol,  256  tons  of  dry  wines,  and  40,200  pounds  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the  total  production  .of  currant  products 
in  this  district  during  1917,  as  compared  with  that  of  1916 : 


Currant  products. 


Alcohol: 

Pure gallons. 

Denatured do... 

AVlncs: 

Dry metric  tons. 

Swcot do... 


1918 

1917 

260, G60 
45,650 

1.35, 130 
62, 060 

12, 509 
75'J 

T,'i62 
79 

Currant  products. 


Jelly pounds . 

Stiiphidine do.. . 

Fuse!  oil gallons. 

Cream  of  tartar poimds. 


1913 


377,400 


520 
110,000 


1917 


5S,070 

2,3S4,470 

300 

155, 640 


There  Averc  no  exports  of  currant  products  from  Kalamata  to  for- 
eign markets  during  1917.  Tlie  (luantities  ship]>ed  to  other  Greek 
markets  (mostly  to  Saloniki),  and  their  respective  market  prices  are 
slioAvn  in  the  folloAving  table : 


Currant  products. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Price  per 
unit. 

Currant  i^roducls. 

Qiiant  i- 
ties. 

Price,  per 
luiit. 

Alcohol: 

I'urc trallons. . 

iJciiatured do  — 

AVines: 

Dry metric  tons. . 

Swoel -...do 

105,120 
66, 19J 

3, 367 
3i 

'  Jelly pounds . . 

J3.90      staphidine do.... 

2. 40  j,  Cr><am  of  tartar. do 

127.00  .1 
145.00  ;i 

;i 

62,390 
2.344,140 

■  218, 1.50 

$0.21 
.10 
.10 
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Stapliidine  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  stapliis,  meaning  cur- 
rant) ,  is  an  extract  of  dry  currants  condensed  to  almost  a  solid  form 
by  the  heat-vacuum  process.  Its  great  consumption  is  due  to  its  suc- 
cessful use  as  a  sugar  substitute.  It  is  given  to  tlie  trade  either  in 
its  natural  dark-brown  color  at  IT  cents  per  pound,  or  bleached  at  21 
cents  per  pound. 

The  Fig  Crop — Olives  and  Olive  Oil. 

The  fig  crop  in  1917  amoiuited  to  about  39,500,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  150  per  cent  over  the  crop  of  191(>,  which  was 
only  15,700,000  pounds.  The  quality  was  very  good  and  the  average 
market  price  was  $0,075  and  the  f.  o.  b.  vessel  price  $0,095  per  pound. 
However,  under  the  manipulation  of  speculators  the  market  price 
advanced  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  $0,110  per  pound.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  entire  crop,  except  (500,000  pounds,  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  interior  as  food.  Only  3,610  pounds  of  this  crop  were 
exported  from  this  district  during  the  year  and  the  entire  amount 
was  consigned  to  Egypt. 

The  olive  crop  (biennial)  was  small  in  1917,  the  vield  being  about 
12,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  45,000,000  'pounds  in  1910. 
The  crop  of  black  olives,  which  amounted  to  425,000  pounds  in  1916, 
was  only  150,000  pounds  in  1917.  The  average  market  price  was 
$0,068  per  pound  for  the  green  olives  and  $0,137  per  pound  for  the 
black. 

About  317,200  gallons  of  olive  oil  were  produced  from  the  green 
olives  in  1917,  as  compared  with  1,120,000  gallons  in  1916,  and  the 
prices  ranged  from  $1.25  per  gallon  for  the  best  to  $1.05  for  the  sec- 
ond quality.  No  exports  of  this  product  were  made  to  foreign 
markets. 

Xignite  Mines. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  caused  by  the  war  has  brought  about  the  reve- 
lation that  in  the  southern  Peloponnesus  there  are  many  lignite  beds 
of  good  quality,  which  will  be  developed  into  an  important  indus- 
try as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Permits  for  lignite  mining  have  been 
granted, by  the  Greek  Government  to  firms  or  individuals  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities  of  this  district:  Kardamyli,  Messini,  Koroni,  Longa, 
Zaharo,  Strefi.  and  Megalopolis. 

Because  of  lack  of  machinery  and  means  of  production,  hauling, 
and  transportation,  the  cost  of  lignite  becomes  so  high  in  the  markets 
of  consumption  as  to  involve  a  loss  to  the  mine  owners.  For  this 
reason  all  of  these  mines  have  ceased  operations,  except  that  at  Kar- 
damyli, which  has  a  daily  production  of  about  80  metric  tons.  The 
cost  of  production  in  this  mine  is  about  $8  per  ton,  and  although  the 
lignite  is  sold  at  Kalamata  at  about  $13  per  ton,  it  leaves  but  a  small 
profit  for  the  owners. 

As  the  Piraeus,  Athens  &  Peloponnesus  Railroad  Co.  and  other 
industries  consume  a  considerable  quantitj^  of  wood  as  fuel,  either 
alone  or  with  lignite,  it  is  believed  that  in  a  short  while  the  supply 
will  be  exhausted  and  that  there  will  then  be  a  great  demand  for 
lignite.  _  If  a  firm  with  a  capital  of  about  $500,000  should  decide  to 
mine  this  fuel,  it  could  buy  about  four  of  these  mines  at  a  low  figure. 
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and  hj  installing  the  proper  means  of  production,  storage,  hauling, 
and  transportation  could  cut  the  cost  of  lignite  to  a  minimum. 

Shipbuilding — Catalogues  Wanted. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  practically  no  ships  were  con- 
structed in  this  port,  but  because  of  the  great  profits  realized  b}''  own- 
ers of  small  sailing  A-essels  and  even  of  lighters,  the  industry  is  in- 
creasing. Thus,  besides  three  sailing  vessels  of  a  total  capacity  of 
about  300  tons  Avhich  have  already  been  launched,  there  are  now 
seven  sailing  vessels  of  a  total  capacity  of  about  1.200  tons  (includ- 
ing one  of  400  tons  and  one  of  300  tons)  under  construction  in  the 
port  of  Kalamata.  No  machinery  other  than  hand  tools  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  these  vessels. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  construction  of 
all  of  these  vessels,  provision  is  made  for  future  installation  of  en- 
gines. Catalogues  and  prices,  therefore,  of  gasoline,  and  especially 
of  crude-oil  (diesel  or  somidiesel),  marine  engines  of  20  to  100  horse- 
•poAver,  with  full  particulars  as  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  ]\orse- 
power  hour,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  consular  offie,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  answering  future  inquiries. 

As  the  present  shortage  of  tonnage  will  exist  for  several  years 
after  the  war,  and  there  Avill  be  a  great  demand  for  cargo  vessels, 
diagrams  and  estimates  of  launched  or  knock-doAvn  auxiliary  vessels 
of  50  to  1,000  tons  cargo-carrying  capacity,  and  of  cargo  steamers  (oi 
steel  or  wood),  of  200  to  5,000  tons  cargo-carrpng  capacity,  should 
also  be  sent  to  this  consular  orfice. 
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